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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Pertectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. NMumder of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

the O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Binte Communism 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some « 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is ful. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor 
mal size, have as many members as they can wel] accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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FIRST LOVE AND TRIED LOVE. 
Home-Talk by |. H. N 


“The course of true love never did run smooth." 
66 HAVE set the Lord always before me.” 
] That is the expression of a model lover ; 
his beloved is always present to his imagina- 
tion. The sweet singer of Israel chose the 
Lord for his sweetheart 
thinking of him. ‘This upward-looking love 
is the best. The most exquisite of all feelings 
is found in the fellowship of God. We attain 
the very highest degree of rosy attractiveness 


and was always 


for each other, only when we turn from each 
other to our lover in the heavens. The young 
convert just learning to confess Christ is the 
loveliest as well as the happiest of human be- 
ings, simply because the glow of God's love is 
in his heart and shines through his whole be- 
ing. He has set the Lord before him. 

Why can not we always be young converts? 
How is it that we drop down from that high 
place where we dwelt in the presence and the 
glory of the Lord? Let us try to find the se- 
cret of this obscuration.—Our spiritual experi- 
ences depend almost entirely on the state of 
our attention. In some great crisis of our lives 
when we are emerging from sorrowful convic- 
tion, God persuades us to turn our eyes to him, 
and suddenly we find ourselves in the sunshine 
of his love. Afterward in the course of world- 
ly changes, some external attraction or the fel- 
lowship of an inferior spirit, in the flesh or 
out of it, seizes our attention, and the feeling 
of God’s presence is lost. This is the whole 
story of our gladrfess and our sadness. A 
man with health, wealth and friends may seem 
inevitably happy; but let a jumping tooth- 
ache seize his attention, and health, wealth and 
friends are obliterated. How can he keep the 
comfort of the good things around him, right 
through the importunities of the toothache? 
How 
can we keep our attention on God through all 
the changes of external sensations and attrac- 
tions? How can we “set the Lord aways 
before us?” 


That is the question for him and for us. 


The problem is a complicated one. We 
have a multitude of sensibilities that are con- 
stantly lying in wait for our attention. The 
series extends in regular gradation from the 
lowest feeling of the body up to that preémi- 
nent sense by which we feel God. We are 
like a piano with many strings sounding high 
and low, and the question is how to keep our 
attention on the key note? Or we are like a 
choir of singers in which many voices are 
sounding at once. We are tempted to listen 
to all of them combined, but we can, if we 
choose, single out one of them, even the low- 
est, and concentrate our attention on that. 
Let that low voice be the voice of God in the 
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heart. Surrounding it and sounding with it 
are the voices that address our bodily senses, 
the voices of the world of thought, the voices 
of the world of affection, and the voices of the 
world of spirits. Can we in the midst of this 
crashing chorus hear distinctly that one still 
small voice? Yes, if we are skilled in the at- 
tentiveness of love. And that is what we 
were made for and what we must do, if we 
would be happy. The low, sweet voice of God 
caught our ear when we were first converted, 
and if we wish to have forever the joy of a 
young convert, we must learn to hear that 
voice at all times, in spite of the vast uproar 
of its accompaniments. 

Yet we need not condemn ourselves as apos- 
tates, when we find ourselves weak and con- 
fused, unable to keep the glowing sensations 
of our first love. ‘The circumstances in which 
God first caught our attention were doubtless 
peculiar, arranged by him with consummate tact 
for that end. Now those circumstances have 
given place to others more distracting. We 
have had a taste of the joy of the Lord, and 
that taste has left a hunger which will never 
cease. We are now to be disciplined in con- 
troHing our attention by graduated trials. The 
same consummate wisdom that arranged our 
first interview with our heavenly lover, is now 
going to surround us with all the temptations 
to lose sight of him that we can bear, on pur- 
pose to call us back again and again from all 
other attractions to his love, and so form in us 
a chronic habit of attention to him that will 
finally enable us to set him aéways before us. 

It is a great mistake to think that we have 
really fallen back because we are tempted. If 
God has once won our hearts and made us 
hungry for his love, we may rest assured that 
he understands the rest of the process and will 
bring it to a good issue. Our faith, instead of 
being weaker, may be stronger in the time of 
sadness than it was in the time of joy. Peter 
well understood that “the course of true love 
never does run smooth,” even though God is our 
beloved. See how closely he connects the 
sadness with the gladness: “Whom having not 
seen ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory; [this is first love ; then 
he adds] though now for a season, if need be, ye 
are in heaviness through manifold temptations ; 
[and then he gives the reason,] that the trial of 
your faith, being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, may be found unto praise 
and honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” What is this trial of faith? Mani- 
festly the heaviness that comes by temptation. 
Faith is the wide-awake state of that deepest 
sense by which we perceive God. It is tried 
by our being placed in circumstances where 
our attention is seized by other things, and we 
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are almost compelled to look away, and yet are 
just able to hold on to our remembered love. 
God thus tries our faith to strengthen it. As 
a man by lifting weights strengthens his arm, 
$0 our spirits grow strong in faith by turning, 
against all opposing forces, toward God. Such 
evidently was Peter’s philosophy of the growth 
of faith. 

A thorough understanding of this philosophy 
will help us, in the season of trial, to exercise 
our good sense and self-control so as to codp- 
erate with God in his discipline of our faith. 
When we are first born into the love of God, 
we know not how greaka thing salvation is. 
We find ourselves trustful and happy, and we 
think we have got the whole. But afterward 
we discover that much greater blessings are in 
store for us and greater evils are to be cured 
than at first we couldimagine. ‘Then we learn 
not to blame ourselves for our sufferings ; but 
to regard them as marks of our progressive 
salvation. And at last we can even ask God 
to tax our powers by graduated trials, up to 
the utmost capability of our endurance, so that 
we may get through the sooner. 


In all these needed trials our weakness 
comes first, and then God’s strength in the last 
extremity. After we have gone through them, 
we find that experience has steadily wrought 
hope; and then at last we can say with full 
assurance, in view both of the past and the 
future, “I have set the Lord always before me ; 
because he is at my right hand I shall not 
be moved,”’ 


MRS. GREGORY'S DAUGHTER. 


BY G, CRAGIN, 


CHAPTER X,. 

N our last chapter we left the heroic Cap- 
I tain of the Golden Gate contending with 
tempestuous weather off Cape Horn. — For 
nearly three long weeks did the battle wage 
before the feat of doubling that dreaded head- 
land of the Fuegoan Archipelago, was finally 
accomplished. In the present chapter, some 
of the more interesting incidents and experi- 
ences that occurred are related. 

On the tenth day after entering the 

** stormy seas of the southern pole,"’ 

the south-west gale which had blown with some 
violence died away, leaving a heavy swell, in 
which the ship rolled incessantly, About 
o'clock the sky began to blacken: 
before noon it assumed an appearance of the 
most dismal and foreboding darkness. The sea- 
gulls screamed as they flew distractedly by, warn- 
ing all to prepare for the approaching tempest, 
whose symptoms could hardly be mistaken. 
The warning was not lostupon Captain Furman, 
who had most of the sails taken in, and every 
thing well secured so as to bid defiance to the 
storm. About noon it came, with a sudden 
and terrific violence that astonished the oldest 
seaman. ‘The wind was from the north-west. 
Such was its violence that at the moment it 
struck the ship, she lay over on her side with 
her lee gunwale under water. Every article 
that could move, was danced to leeward The 
main top-mast snapped like a pipe stem and 
hung down with all its weight of rigging and 
wreck pressing like a huge lever, the laboring 


eleven 
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ship still more over on her side. The noise of | 
the wind grew louder and louder: and the 
enormous waves as they rose, were instantly 

beheaded by its fury, and sent in foaming spray, | 
along the bosom of the deep. 
stay-sails flew to atoms. 
and men, 

amazement. 


The storm 
The Captain, officers, 
looked at each other in blank 

But only for a moment, did the 
Captain lose his presence of mind. He saw 
clearly that if the brig did not soon right 
herself, all would be over with them, for the 
water was already pouring down the hatchways. 
To cut away the top-mast, and clear the ship 
of its enormous weight, was an object more to 
be desired than expected. Yet the case was 
desperate, and a desperate effort must be made. 
The danger of sending a man aloft was so 
great, that Captain Furman would not order 
one on this service, but calling the ship’s 
company on the quarter-deck, pointed to the 
impending wreck, and by signs and gestures, 
and loud shouting, convinced them that unless 
the ship was eased of her burden, she must 
go down. 


At this moment every wave seemed to make 
a deeper and more fatal impression on_ her. 
She descended rapidly in the hollows of the 
sea, and arose with dull and exhausted motion 
as if she felt she could do no more. At every 
lurch, the main-mast appeared as if making 
the most violent efforts to disengage itself 
from the ship. It seemed as if the top-mast 
must fall and beat in the side of the ship in 
its descent. At first no man could be found 
daring enough to venture aloft at the Captain’s 
request, and cut away the main top-mast and 
the mainyard. For an instant there was a dead 
pause. Suddenly Duncan stepped forward 
and seizing a sharp axe, made a sign to the 
Captain that he would attempt cutting away the 
wreck. ‘'woor three courageous seamen follow- 
ed. Sailors rarely refuse to follow a brave leader. 
The jerks of the rigging nearly threw them 
overboard. ‘They were forced to embrace the 
shrouds with arms and legs. Anxiously and 
with breathless apprehension did the Captain 
and the crew gaze on them as they mounted, 
and cheer them at every stroke of the axe. 
The lusty blows were answered by correspond- 
ing crashes. At length, down fell the tre- 
mendous wreck, over the larboard gunwale. 
The ship felt instant relief. She righted slow- 
ly, and the brave sailors started to descend. 
But just as they did so, the vessel gave a 
sudden pitch, and one of the sailors was thrown 
headlong. The Captain who was watching his 
men, gave a deep groan as he saw Brown 
fall from the dizzy height. “My God! he 
is lost,” cried he, thinking that the poor fellow 
would go overboard. But in his descent he 
grasped a line that the wind had blown 
across him, and held himself by it for a 
second, and then fell upon the deck, just in- 
side of the bulwarks, his head striking a brace 
with great violence. He was taken up for 
dead, and carried into the Captain’s state-room. 
Mrs. Furman, who was the first to examine his 
pulse, announced that life was not extinct. 
One of the missionaries, who had given some 
attention to the medical art, was called from 
his berth to render assistance. For a short 
time, Captain Furman was deeply troubled at 
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the apparent calamity that had overtaken him. 
But recovering his equanimity, he turned his 
heart to God in mental, agonizing prayer, say- 
ing, “ Help, Father, help, in this trying hour of 
need. 

The rain and the wind had not abated. 
‘The ship’s crew was already short-handed, and 
this sad accident reduced it one more. But 
providence had given assistance in a very 
marked way already, and the Captain soon 
felt his accustomed faith in God return to him. 
While he stood on the quarter deck with 
trumpet in hand, giving orders to his men 
Duncan again came forward and offered his 
services. 

“You have saved the ship, Duncan,” said 
the Captain, “I shall make bold to call on 
you to help us to rig a jury mast when the storm 
goes down, but till then go down into the cabin 
and rest yourself.” 

“I shall be glad to give you all the assistance 
in my power,” replied Duncan, as he obeyed 
the Captain’s request. 

In the course of a few hours the storm 
abated, and all breathed more freely. Indeed, 
a spirit of gratitude and thankfulness to 
God found utterance among the more devout, 
in a song of praise for their deliverance from a 
thousand disasters. Captain Furman sent for 
Duncan and interrogated him thus : 

“Where and when did you take lessons in sea- 
manship ?” 

“With my uncle when a boy,” replied Duncan, 
and further added, “1 was brought up in a sea- 
port town in the old Bay State, and took many a 
coasting voyage with my relative who was fond 
of me.” 

“May I be free to call upon you to assist 
the ship’s crew when in need ?” 

“Certainly, Capt. Furman, nothing suits me 
better than to make myself useful to others. 
I am not my own, you know?” 

“Good—You have not forgotten the Greg- 
ory sermon, ‘God owns all things?’” 

“No, and I trust I never shall, nor the face 
of the good angel that brought it to us.” The 
Captain’s face wore a quiet smile as Duncan 
left him. 

The missionary and Mrs. Furman expressed 
great hopes of Brown’s recovery. After re- 
maining unconscious for nearly twelve hours, 
at last by the diligent efforts of his nurses 
consciousness was restored, and the young 
man recognized those around him. Mrs. 
Furman thanked the missionary as he rose to 
go, for his kindness to the poor fellow. Brown 
was but twenty years old, and this was his first 
sea-voyage. 

For an assistant in her hospital duties, 
Mrs. Furman offered the situation to Luna, 
who was ever pleased with the opportunity 
of serving others. In the Sunday meeting fol- 
lowing the two weeks of storm and peril that 
they had now safely survived, Captain Fur- 
man related some of his own experience. He 
began in these words: 

“Before leaving port on this voyage, I failed 
of securing a ship-carpenter or a mechanic-of- 
all-work, to my mind. One man who had 
the mechanical ability, offered himself, but I 
did not like his appearance. His counte- 
nance betrayed something dark and fiendish. 
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My spirit recoiled at the idea of having him 


among my crew; I was afraid he was one of | 


the devil’s mediums and would bring upon me 
bad luck. So I declined his assistance. Some 
of my friends thought I was too particular 
and notional. But I could not help it. Nor 
could I give any reason why I felt as I did. 
The hour of sailing was at hand, time would 
not permit me to look farther for the man 
I wanted. I am a believer in selection as 
well as in election. Take the carpenter my 
instincts rejected, or go without one, were the 
only alternatives left me. I chose the latter, 
saying to my partners, 1 can trust God, He 
never has failed me yet. 

“For a number of weeks nothing occurred 
that required the services of a mechanic. Fi- 
nally some alteration seemed to be necessary 
for the comfort of my steerage passengers. 
For a few moments I was perplexed and 
troubled. I had said I would trust God. Was 
he now going to confound me, and show my 
trust vain? How could the Lord supply me 
with a mechanic here in mid-ocean? That is 
unbelief, whispered a voice within. Do you 
still trust God? ‘ Yea, and amen,’ said I in re- 
ply. Then to my joyful surprise, friend Dun- 
can volunteered to aid the mechanics, and 
soon proved himself competent to meet all my 
demands in that line. Again I hardly need re- 
mind you of the experience we passed through 
a few days ago when the ship seemed about to 
go down, in that terrible storm. Once more a 
good providence sent Duncan to my aid, and 
under God, was chiefly instrumental in saving 
us froma watery grave. So, if I should not trust 
God, under all possible circumstances, afier so 
many proofs of His faithfulness, I would be 
worse than a heathen.” 

Miss Gregory proved to be an excellent 
nurse and quite enjoyed her new vocation. 
Knowing that Brown was a young convert of 
the Captain’s, she took the liberty of talking 
with him on religious subjects. Her patient 
listened with close attention to every word ut- 
tered by the young nurse, seated by the side of 
his bunk. Brown required no medicines, but 
simply the frequent wetting of bandages kept 
on his wounded head. To the keen eye 
of the head nurse, Mrs. F., the young sailor 
was drinking deep of that invigorating elixir, 
love—in a word, he was in love with his 
young nurse. Mrs. F. saw that, the first 
day Luna waited on him. But the good 
lady was not envious of her more attractive 
assistant, but said to herself, “ Let him have 
the cordial, it is doing him good, in body 
and soul.” ‘Two or three times, when B. was 
suffering from severe pain in his head, he asked 
Miss G. if she would be kind enough to put 
her hand upon his throbbing temples. She 
did so, and under its mesmeric influence the 
pain ceased and a quiet sleep soon followed. 

Outside the little hospital another man was 
in pain too, and coveted the soothing ether 
that was producing such marvelous results 
on the wounded sailor. Duncan was in the 
habit of making frequent calls on the patient, 
and one day, as he looked in, there sat Luna 
looking like a ministering angel, with one hand 
on Brown’s head, talking to him in her sim- 
ple, though bewitching manner, The green- 
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eyed monster, jealousy, instantly seized the 
sailor-substitute. Up to that time he had flat- 
tered himself that he was cured of that satan- 
ic madness. 


SPIRITUALISTIC TOPICS. 


N a spirit communication written automatically 

through one of our mediums a few days ago, an 
interesting idea was presented which, if true, 
deserves a place in the philosophy of spiritual 
controls. It is well understood that spiritualistic 
mediums are usually, if not invariably, odic sensi- 
tives. The communication stated in regard to 
these, that each medium has an odic light or flame 
extending from him or her, which is stronger or 
brighter from some than from others. When a me- 
dium is developed in our world, this bright spot ap- 
pears to the spirits, who at once make a yeneral 
rush for it. The one who can get there first and 


| so take control of the medium, is considered the 


on hand for any such chance. 





lucky fellow. The spirits which have been longest 
in Hades understand this and hover around to be 
The more modest 
ones have to wait and watch. The brighter the 
light which the medium throws off, the greater is 
the crowd of spirits of all kinds, good and bad, 
which are attracted to it. This being the case the 
medium will be subject to all sorts of spiritual in- 
fluences unless he or she can in some way shade 
the light so that bad spirits can not see it. If an 
odic sensitive would learn to shade his light by 
prayer and by possessing his soul in peace and qui- 
etness, only the better spirits would be attracted ; 
the bad, unrefined spirits could not find him. But 
if one who gives off a bright light does not protect 
himself by prayer at all, he will be subjected by 
“Tom, Dick and Harry,” and we may always 
expect it. 

This is the idea presented by the spirit-writer. 
It may be an old idea to some, but it will undoubt- 
edly be new to many of our readers. We do not 
put it forth as having any particular authority on 
account of its spirit-origin. Standing on its own 
merits it is a very pretty conception of the way we 
practically protect ourselves from evil influences by 
prayer. The principle applies to all. whether they 
are mediums, so called, or not. Real faith-prayer 
does screen us from the presence and knowledge of 
evil spirits. David seems to have had this philo- 
sophy in mind when he wrote: * He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty I will say of 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: my 
God; in him will I trust. Surely he shall deliver 
thee from the snare of the fowler and from the noi- 
some pestilence. He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust; 
his truth shall be thy shield and buckler.”’ 

This philosophy includes not only moral influ- 
ences but also physical effects. It is more and 
more evident that diseases are caused by the con- 
tact of evil spirits. If, then, we can shade our 
light by prayer so that they can no longer find us, 
we shall thereby avoid such diseases as they cause, 
ind practically increase our chances of health and 
long life. This is making something of religion 
besides a mere theory. 


Not long ago | sat with a lady medium, and, as 
she was writing under control, I ventured to ask a 
few questions. I had been reflecting on the point 
raised by an article in the December Ga/axy enti- 
tled, “ Was it Katie King?” It appears that the 
spirit which materializes in Philadelphia through 
the mediumship of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes and calls 
herself “ Katie King,” declares that she is the same 
Katie which has so many times appeared in London 
to Prof. Crookes and others, through the medium- 
ship of Miss Florence Cook, The Philadelphia 
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Katie claims to be the identical London Katie. 
The London Katie, on the contrary, denies this and 
says the Philadelphia apparition is an impostor and 
not the genuine Katie King. Thinking of this, T 
made a brief statement of the dispute and asked, 
through the medium, which Katie we were to be- 
lieve. The spirit readily answered that he was one 
who had helped to develop the Philadelphia Katie, 
and that she was the same spirit-individuality as 
the London Katie; but that by materializing 
through different mediums she unavoidably partook 
of their different physical and intellectual peculiari- 
ties, so that in London she is taller, of finer grain, 
but not so handsome as in Philadelphia. She has 
to sacrifice some part of her own individuality and 
take on something of the individuality of the me- 
dium she materializes through. I inquired why it 
is, that, if she is the same spirit in both cities, she 
contradicts herself about her own identity? The 
spirit replied that it was because of the tremendous 
jealousies which rage in the spirit-world between 
the mediums or agents who assist the spirits to 
materialize. For example, Katie King has one 
spirit-agent to assist her in London and another in 
Philadelphia, and these two agents are very jealous 
of each other, and ambitious to be the most suc- 
cessful. This jealousy grows into hatred and even 
leads to lying. We in this world have no idea of 
the intense strife that may take place between 
spirits under such circumstances. 

Whether this is the true explanation or not, the 
above account can not, of course, determine. It at 
least furnishes an idea of spirit-life for people to 
consider. F. W. S. 


HOW TRAP-CHAINS ARE MADE. 
ORE than twenty years.ago, when the trap- 
4 business first commenced in the O. C., the 
work of making steel traps was very slow and la- 
borious compared with what it is at the present 
time. For instance: a spring formerly had to be 
heated twelve or thirteen times during the process 
of making, whereas it now requires four heats only. 
This is true, to some extent, of all the parts of 


which a trap is composed. 


The chain-department was slowest to relinquish 
its good old ways, and in consequence became the 
most cumbersome and unattractive part of the busi- 
ness ; but even that has lately yielded to progress, 
insomuch that it has been adopted among our most 
attractive household industries. 


The old way of making chains was by welding 
together links which had previously been formed 
by winding annealed wire around a short flat bar 
of iron fitted for the purpose. This “form,” as it 
was called, after having been filled with closely 
wound wire was put flatwise in a vise, and along 
the upper edge of it the wire was severed with a 
cold-chisel. This process was quite difficult as 
well as slow, especially when the wire was large. 


After the links were made, they of course had to 
be put together and fitted for welding. The weld- 
ing being the most trying operation of all, few per- 
sons were able and willing to endure the heat and 
labor which it imposed on them; but it was impor- 
tant that the chains should be made, and just as 
important that somebody should make them. 
Moreover the inventor (a little oracular in his way) 
remarked that he had never heard of making trap- 
chains without welding. Therefore he “rather 
guessed we had better keep it a’going.” 


The matter being thus put to rest, we set the 
welding furnace at work; and have devised ways 
and means to keep it at work for more than twenty 
years. It should be said, however, that the labor 
was greatly reduced by making five of the eleven 
links which compose a chain, “f malleable iron, 
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Thus almost one-half of the links being cast, the 
number of welds was reduced accordingly. Also, 
some years afterward a link-machine was invented 
which would take the wire from the coil, and cut 
and shape about sixty links in a minute. 


These were great improvements, the value of 
which can hardly be estimated. But still the fur- 
nace continued to roar, and the heat abated not, 
until about one year ago, when there came a gradu- 
al stillness over that part of the shop occupied by 
the chain-welders. The click of the welding- 
machine had ceased, and the colored workman’s 
merry laugh was heard no more. The chain-de- 
partment had at last taken a new departure. 


An ex-trap-maker who, though he had long 
ceased active labor in the shop, was not unmind- 
ful of the progress of trap-manufacture, conceived 
the idea of utilizing a principle which he saw in a 
little old brass chain, called a “safety-chain.” It 
is made of links punched out of sheet-brass, and 
sometimes used for hanging lamps, anchoring corks 
to marble wash-bowls ,etc. The chain bore little or 
no resemblance to that sought for, but therein was 
contained a principle which could be applied to a 
malleable iron chain, and that virtually solved the 
whole matter. The wise ones shook their heads 
ominously. Meantime necessary measures were 
taken, and in due time a quantity of links were ob- 
tained from che foundry. It was found on trial 
that they would go together like magic, each link 
passing through slots in the two ends of the one 
which went before it, making all as fast as knitting- 
work, so that the chain could not be taken apart 
without beginning where it ended. This having 
been proved a success, an ingenious cold-shut was 
invented which attached the swivel to the open end 
of the chain. Thus a complete trap-chain, with 
ring, swivel and wedge, was made without a weld, 
ind it proves to be stronger and better every way 
than the old welded chain. a 3 
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Harrier M. Worpen, Eprror. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1874. 


We have received the following letter from our 
old correspondent A. B. on the Synod business. 
Our readers know that he has an odd way of putting 


things Hear him: 


Walling ford, Conn., Dec. 3, 1874. 

DeAR Epirress :—You may, if you dare, say to 
your readers, and 

To the Sin-od of Sin-trul New Yo-rk: 

What are you scolding about the Oneida Com- 
munity for? We are not to blame! We did’nt 
mean to have acommunity! Every man of us tried 
A wanted to be a lawyer; 
B meant to go to college; C wanted to have a nice 
little house with green blinds all standing under 
four maple trees; 2 tried to be somebody; £ 
wanted to make a mark somewhere; / desired to 
be a regular four-horse peddler on a big shining 
wagon; G thought he ought to be a D. D.; and 
from // to Z, they all strove to be B.Bs. You see 
they didn’t do it—couldn’t do it. Brazen walls, you 
know, and Destiny with a big )/ Fact was, the 
great sum total of all the natural and inscrutable 
forces which you call God, and worship as such | 
hope, has ordered us to fall into line and march for 
O. C., or else feel the point of an everlasting bayo- 
net. Now go away there—you are making mischief. 

A. B. 


to make something else. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 
vs. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Il. 

N August 1873, at a ministerial association of the 
| Central New York Methodist Conference held 
at Perryville, an essay on the Oneida Community 
was read by Rev. R. C. Fox, in which the social life 
of the Community was described as “free and 
licensed indulgence,” “harlotry,” and “ the hideous 
thing that hides away from the light of day, and in 
dens and midnight hells revels in debauchery and 
shame.” The essay also said that the influence of 
our institution ‘“ was corrupting the very fountains 
of social and domestic virtue,” and threatened “to 
inaugurate a reign of license in place of Christian 
morality.” The association, so it was reported, 
“by over twenty ministers and a large number of 
the congregation present,” | not all? ] indorsed the 
essay and resolved on determined opposition to our 
organization with a view to its abatement by law. 

In October following, at its annual session held 
at Utica, the Synod of Presbyterians of Central 
New York moved by the action of the Methodist 
ministerial association above referred to, appointed 
a committee of seven ‘to consider the expediency 
and feasibility of further measures in the matter,” 
ind to report at the next meeting. This committee 
was composed of three ministers and four laymen. 
Three of the latter were men trained by their pro- 
tession (the legal) to judicial habits of thinking, and 
to act upon the presumption of innocence until guilt 
is proved beyond reasonable doubt. 


Last October, at the session of the Synod at 
Owego, the committee made its report, or, at least, 
a report was made by some one on its behalf. As 
we stated last week, Rev. Prof. Mears had pre- 
viously published a paper of similar purport in the 
Watchword at Ilion, N.Y. This 
hitter and denunciatory in its tone. 


was still more 
It was reported 
in the public prints, that, on the orizinal presenta- 
tion of the report to the Synod, it elicited considera- 
ble discussion and was recommitted. We presume 
it was somewhat softened in its tone ; yet its simi- 
larity to the article in the Watchword makes it 
quite certain that the two papers are mainly the 
product of the same mind. 


pervaded 


Obviously, both are 
and animated by the same spirit of 
ignorant and reckless vituperation, indicating and 
almost demonstrating that the judicious part of the 
committee had little or nothing to do with making 
the report; but that it was really the product of 
Prof. Mears’ busy zeal, and was allowed by courtesy 
to have its course in the hands of the committee 
and through the Synod. 


That the legal members of the committee should 
have drawn up this report is scarcely credible; and 
yetit must be said in its favor, that, unlike the 
essay of Rev. R. C. Fox and the previously 
published article of Prof. Mears, it studiously avoids 
charging that the Community exists in “ defiance of 
the laws of the State.”” and only ventures to say 
that it is “tan institution in open hostility to the 
foundations of social order.” In this particular, 
the report indicates that it probably had the benefit 
of criticism, at least, from some legal mind; for 
we say with some assurance, that whenever the 
question properly arises whether our social life, as 
it is in fact, does violate any law of the State, it will 
be found to be a question which has more than one 
side to it. That judicial minds should under such 
circumstances allow themselves to characterize with 
such vile epithets, a body of persons, living even in 
“complex marriage” is somewhat puzzling. One 
might suppose that in such minds the inquiries 
would naturally have arisen, if the Community can 
not really be said to be violating statute law, and 


| can not be suppressed, as the report intimates, with- 
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out new or additional legislation, whether there 
might not, after all this ado, be some mistake as to 
its real character; whether its members are so 
“scandalously impure,” so “corrupt and shame- 
less,” as some people say; and, whether there is 
not a good deal of imagination about the whole 
matter. 

This report says that our form of social life is 
one which combines the ‘*debasement” of both 
“polygamy,” which it describes as ‘a custom 
which only a low degree of civilization and a licen- 
tious tone of society can tolerate,” and “ polyandry,” 
which it says is a practice “so vile,” that “ only the 
most degraded heathen nations allow themselves in 
it,” and yet, new legislation seems to be necessary 
to reach it! 

In taking such a view of the matter, it does not 
seem to have occurred to the gentlemen of the 
committee at all, what an indictment by implication 
they were thus finding against the “*‘ Empire State” 
and its “advanced Christian civilization ;” what an 
indictment against its jurists and the whole legal 
profession; for the members of that profession 
more than all others in a State, give form, character 
and tone to its laws. What! no adequate existing 
legal remedy that can be suggested for this monster 
of vice worse than Mormonism and heathenism 
combined! How happened it that these gentlemen 
never once thought that the existence of an institu- 
tion such as they have ¢magined and described, in 
such a State, surrounded by “schools, colleges and 
churches, and by all the evidences of an advanced 
Christian civilization,” is simply impossible? How 
happened it that they did not at once conclude that 
such a State must, of course, have provided amply 
against any such infamous institution as that? 
How could they tolerate for a moment, the sugges- 
tion of the possibility that the “ Empire State’’ has 
in all its past career, been careless, or indifferent to 
this worse than heathenish debasement? And as 
the Oneida Community does exist, and has gained 
the sympathy of “respectable people” (and we will 
add, that the more that class of people know of it, 
the more they sympathize with toleration of it), how 
happened it that it did not occur to them there was 
probably some illusion in the matter, and that the 
contest begun by the ministerial association at 
Perryville, was but a repetition of the tilt of the 
knight with che windmill, described in Don Quixote ? 

No wonder the report has fallen so flat upon the 
public ear as it appears to have done! No wonder 
that last year, in view of the facts in the case, news- 
paper articles should have been drawn forth “more 
complimentary to the Community than to the Synod 
itself!’? No wonder that the report gets into print 
as “ published by request,” and that even the re- 
ligious press of the country scarcely notices it at 
all! No wonder that when published, newspapers 
should accompany it with remarks such as these: 
“thus the Presbyterians of the State, in Synod as- 
sembled have spoken, and these views in the 
abstract are doubtless endorsed by the great 
majority of thinking people. But who is there that 
does not expect to see the Oneida Community 
stand a fixed and permanent institution after their 
report has been forgotten? We fear there are but 
exceeding few that expect any different results ?” 
No wonder that “respectable people,” as the report 
says, “can allow themselves to speak sympathiz- 
ingly,” as an elder of the Presbyterian church did 
last year in view of the action of the Synod, saying, 
‘““ Why, there is nothing under heaven in the deport- 
ment of the Oneida Community toward the society 
among which it is situated, or toward the State 
or the nation, that the strictest Christian moralist 
can complain of ; and to prosecute a people that 
behave so well in all the relations of life about 
which the public has any right to inquire, is impos- 
sible !” 


The Synod may say, this is only, so much addi- 
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tional evidence of demoralization of public senti- 
ment. Nay, the elder was right. Those who 
would tolerate us are right. . Only with our public 
or social influence, with our acts as they affect 
others in their rights of person and property, may 
society deal. And we challenge investigation by 
the Synod as to that. They say we have industry 
and thrift, and that thereby, not only has the 
Community prospered, but also our neighborhood 
generally. They say, we benefit the poor by giving 
employment. As they view us, this is an anomaly. 
For the world over, lewdness and harlotry is ac- 
companied by idleness and unthrift, by depreciation 
of property and waste, instead of production and 
improvement. 

Now we affirm that we have done as much for 
the morality of the sexes in, our neighborhood as 
we have for its material welfare. Vf the Synod will 
send its committee here and honestly inquire, they 
will find that even ordinary marriage has been 
elevated here; that in the tone of society under our 
influence there is far less lewdness and obscenity 
than elsewhere: that the fountains of social and 
domestic virtue are less corrupt, and that there isa 
degree of unity and fidelity in married life corres- 
ponding to the material prosperity we have wrought. 

J. W. T. 


THE FORCES OF MODERN PROGRESS. 





ILLUSTRATED IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
Concluded, 


HE classes of men in the Congregational 

church who came to be the embodiment of the 
two great forces of Intellectuality and Spirituality, 
were represented in the first half of this century by 
such leaders as Professors Moses Stuart, Edward 
Robinsonand Nathaniel W. Taylor, on the one hand, 
and by Nettleton, Finney, and Dr. Beecher, on the 
other. Stuart, Robinson and Taylor were primarily 
intellectual leaders and labored at the doctrinal and 
scientific basis of the church. Nettleton, Finney 
and Beecher were spiritual leaders, and spent their 
strength in the promotion of revivals and experi- 
mental religion. It took both classes to represent 
that measure of perfect manhood and Christian ac- 
tivity which found such wonderful, unitary expres 
sion in Jonathan Edwards. The work that either 
class did was less perfect in consequence of their 
one-sided development. And the combined result 
of their work was less perfect than would have 
been the work of a generation of men of the Ed- 
wards type. Yet it was the best that the Spirit 
of Truth which is marshalling men and events, 
and controlling the issues cf history, could perform 
with the material it had to work with. The time 
had not come for generations of men of the Edwards 
type to be born. A long toreground of preparatory 
work was to be traversed before this tinal climax ot 
human progress should be reached, through scienti- 
fic stirpiculture. But all along since Edwards’s 
time these two classes have been unconsciously 
working for this supreme result—working for the 
conditions under which men can be, and are sure 
to be, well-born. 

Let us note some of the work that thus 
been done. First on the intellectual side. Forty 
years or more ago there was a great advance made 
by the leaders we have mentioned. Stuart, on the 
historical side, showed that the 24th chapter of 
Matthew refers exclusively to events which took 
place in immediate connection with the destruction 
of Jerusalem; and so cleared the way for the dis- 
covery of the truth about the Second Coming of 
Christ, made by John H. Noyes in 1833. Seven- 
teen years afterward, Mr. Noyes’s discovery was 
adopted by Prof. Crosby—one of the best Greek 
scholars the country has ever produced—and forti- 
fied with unanswerable demonstration. Stuart also, 
on the historico-doctrinal side, overthrew the long- 


has 
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established doctrine that the 7th chapter of Romans 
is a description of Christian experience ; and so 
cleared the way for the doctrine of Salvation from 
Sin re-discovered and announced by Mr. Noyes at 
New Haven in 1834. Atithe same time Dr. Taylor, 
on the metaphysical side, overthrew the old doctrine 
that sin was necessary, by demonstrating man’s 
ability to obey the law of God; and thus took 
away all excuse for the non-realization of practical 
holiness. 

Then during the same period, on the spiritual 
side, Nettleton, Finney, and had been 
stirring the nation to its profoundest depths by their 
revivals and new measures; and so prepared the 


Beecher 


way for the culmination of spiritual experience in the 
confession of holiness, and the beginning anew of 
Pentecostal, New Testament Christianity in New 
Haven Perfectionism in 1834. 

From Edwards’s first revival to 1834 was one 
hundred years. A century had his influence been 
working in Congregationalism, and now appeared 
the mustard seed of the prophecy and crowning 
of lite—the manifestation 
Kingdom of God in America. 


ambition his 


of the 
There had been a 
century of planting from the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
to Jonathan Edwards. Of this age of planting John 
Robinson was the prophet and father. He was the 
Moses of the American Christian dispensation. 
His farewell d scourse to the Pilgrims at Leyden is 
worthy to live in history side by side with the fare 
well of Moses to the tribes of Israel when they 
were about to enter the Promised Land. From the 
first revival of Edwards, to 1834 we count another 


hundred years as an age of preparation. Of this 
age Edwards was the prophet and tather. From 


1834 we enter upon another era of development. 
that in the light of ultimate history I think will be 
called the age of the manifestation of the Kingdom 
of God. 
The 


preparation, 


last ten or fifteen years otf the of 


previous to 1834, were marked by a 


9 
age 


wonderful development of forces and agencies all 
tending toward the manifestation of the 
of Heaven. The 
New inspirations came upon men. 
I New 


born. 
in his * History of Anti-Slavery,” though viewing 


Kingdom 
nation was on fire with revivals. 
New thoughts 


were activities burst forth. Goodell 


that movement as the leading outcome of the time, 


gives an interesting picture of those years as 


follows : 


There were moral, religious, and social influences 
at work, preparatory to an unprecedented ayitation 
of the slave question. The missionary enterprise, 
in its youthful vigor, was an effort for * evangelizing 
the world.” It was deliberately proposed as a 
work to be done. \t was based on a belief that the 
promises and predictions of the Scriptures afforded 
a divine guaranty for its accomplishment. Bible, 
Tract, and Education Societies were commended 
ind patronized as auxiliaries to this magnificent 
undertaking. The anniversaries of these were en- 
livened with glowing descriptions ot the approach- 
ing millennium, when all-should know the Lord, 
from the least to the greatest, and sit under the?» 
own vines and fig-trees, secure in their rights 
The eloquence of a Beecher, a Rice, a Cornelius. 
a Summerfield, and a Spring, on such occasions, 
had senta thrill through the churches, and the 
promised day was believed to have already dawned. 
The time was set for furnishing every tamily on 
earth with Bibles. The chronology of «he prophetic 
records was computed, and the close of the present 
century, it was believed, was to witness the com- 
pleted work of the “conversion of the world.” To 
be “up and doing ” was the watchword, and our 
American love of liberty, equality, and * free in- 
stitutions,” was gratified with the assurance that all 
the despotisms of the earth were to crumble at the 
Prince Emmanuel’s approach ! 

The same period was distinguished by “revivals 
of religion,” in which predominance was given to 
the old doctrine of Hopkins and Edwards, de- 
manding “immediate and unconditional repen- 
tance” of all sin, as the only condition of for- 
giveness and salvation. This was urged in direct 
opposition to the vague idea of a gradual amend- 
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ment, admitting “a more convenient season ’—a 
prospective, dilatory, indefinite breaking otf from 
transgression—an idea that had been settling upon 
the churches for thirty or forty years previous—an 
incubus upon every righteous cause, and every 
holy endeavor. 


. * a * * * . 


Simultaneously with all this, and more or less 
connected with it, there came over the religious 
community an increasing spirit of inquiry in respect 
to Christian ethics, and the bearing of the religious 
principle upon the social relations and_ political 
duties of man. Peace Societies had been formed 
Temperance Societies were in progress. The in- 
stitution of Free Masonry had been arranged. 
The influence of theaters, of lotteries, and the 
morality of lottery grants by legislatures. were 
brought under rigorous review. The treatment of 
the aborigines of our country, especially of the 
Cherokees, by Georgia and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the imprisonment of the missionaries 
among the Cherokees, became subjects of earnest 
attention. Chiistians began to be reminded that 
they were citizens, and that Christianity had_ its 
claims upon them in their civil relations. The 
Sabbath Mail question—whether wisely or un 
wisely managed became an exciting topic of ani- 
madversion from the pulpit and religious press. 
The application of the principle may have been a 
mistaken one, or it may have been unhappily 
irgued and urged; but the principle was, in some 
fashion, brought into view, that though our insti 
tutions secure religious freedom, yet religion and 
politics are in some way connected, after all, and 
civil Governments have no right to disobey God, 
In short, it was a period of unwonted, if not un 
precedented moral and political inquiry. * * 


Along with the new spirit of moral enterprise 
ind inquiry, there came likewise the new and ap- 
propriate methods of their manifestation and cul- 
ture among the masses of the people. Newspapers 
were no longer confined to party politics and com- 
merce. nor the reading of them to the select few 
Religious newspapers were among the novelties of 
the times. These were followed by papers de 
signed to promote the reforms and discuss the 
moral questions of the day. Voluntary lecturers 
and agents of societies were abroad. Promiscuous 
conventions as well as protracted religious meet- 
ings were held, and laymen found they had tongues. 
To write for the public was no longer the monopoly 
of professional authors and quarterly and monthly 
reviewers. Whoever pleased might become an ed 
itor of a newspaper, and whoever chose to sub 
scribe for it, at a trifling expense, was introduced 
into the “republic of letters.”” Not only did the 
great masses become readers of public journals, 
to a great and growing extent, contributors, 
likewise. The custom of writing anonymously, 
encouraged the timid: the most dependent could 
stand here on a level with the most powerful, and 
sometimes smile to see their productions arrest the 
public attention. Farmers and mechanics, journey- 
men and apprentices, merchants and clerks—fe 
males as well as males—participated in the privi- 
lege. From the counting-house, trom the anvil, 
from the loom, from the farm-yard, trom the parlor, 
perhaps from the kitchen, there came paragraplis 
for the perusal (perhaps for the reproval and in 
struction) of Senators and Doctors of the Law 
History, that often busies itself with the petty de 
tails pertaining to those who have been falsely 
called great, need not count it undignified to no 
tice revolutions in human condition like these 
revolutions more sublime than those that transfer 
trom one dynasty to another, princely crowns No 
one can comprehend, in their causes and distinc- 
tive characteristics, the existing agitations in 
America, who does not take into account the new 
power and the changed direction of the public press, 
constituting a new era in human history. 


lyut 


If we turn now to the hither side of 1834, what 
do we see? The vast ferment of mind goes on, 
though the special revival phase of it has apparently 
ceased. The key note of the coming time had been 
in the confession of Salvation from = Sin, 
which came forth at New Haven. A_ new banner 
had been swung out from heaven, and “ Behold | 
make all things new,” was written across its shining 
front. 


struck 


Now begins a new age of discovery in prac- 
tical science. Steam, telegraphy, chemistry, revo- 
lutionize the world. Socialism appears and comes 
to the front as one of the great issues of the time 


Then Modern Spiritualism burst forth with its 
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palpable demonstrations of the immortality of the 
soul, 


What has been the relation of the Congregational 
church to these later wonders? We have before 
shown that it has led the way, through its scientific 
schools, in the study of science and the propagation 
of scientific culture, and so has been the inspirer of 
much of the practical science of America. Morse, 
the son of a New England Congregational minister 
discovered the Magnetic Telegraph, the consum- 
mate glory of modern science, and an agency 
destined to be more potent in hastening the intro- 
duction of the Kingdom of God than any other in 
merely physical science, In spectroscopy Young 
of Conyregational Dartmouth, is the peer of his 
competitors in Europe. In Geology and Philolo- 
gy. Dana and Whitney of Yale rank with the best, 
and 80 on, 


What may be called distinctive American Social- 
ism is a child of the Congregational church. It 
was begotten and born at Brook Farm, in the very 
center of the Unitarian branch of Congregational- 
ism. It was “born again” at Putney and Oneida, 
in the very center of the Perfectionist branch of 
Congregationalism. Disowned by the mother 
church as illegitimate, it is sure to establish its 
parentage to the satisfaction of the court of the 
universe and receive the full inheritance. 


Finally, as to Spiritualism. Forty years ago, George 
Bush, a native of Congregational Vermont, and 
graduate of Dartmouth, though connected afterward 
with the Presbyterians, began the study of Sweden 
borg. From a student of the Swede, he became a 
convert, and froma convert an enthusiastic advocate 

“and propagandist. 
preached. 


He wrote, he published, he 
Every thing he could do to interest the 
public tnd special individuals, in Swedenborg and 
his spiritual philosophy, was done. He approached 
Noyes at Putney and urged him to the study of its 
heights and depths. The enthusiastic and brilliant 
school of Brook Farm Socialists caught the Swed- 
enborgian impulse and superadded their efforts to 
those of Bush, in popularizing and spreading Swed- 
enborgianism. The result was a grand Sweden- 
borgian revival, that prepared the way for the 
outbreak of Modern Spiritualism, its rapid spread, 
and immense success. Thus has Congreyational- 
ism been connected with, and in a very important 
sense responsible for, the great Spiritualistic devel- 
opment of the times. Not only did this nursling of 
Congregationalism, George Bush, eminent and 
profound as a Biblical critic, interpreter and scholar 
—the equal of Stuart and Taylor in many respects 
—start the great Swedenborgian revival, that 
swept the country from 1840 onward, and assist in 
launching A. J. Davis into popular notice and favor, 
but he was also the friend and counsellor of D. D. 
Home, the man who has _ practically done more to 
establish the claims of Modern Spiritualism, and to 
overthrow the Sadduceeism of the Positivists and 
scientific materialists, than any other medium liv- 
ing. Not only to America but to all countries and 
courts of Europe, has he gone as a missionary of 
the truths of a spiritual world, of immortality, and 
of the power of spiritual existences. 


Thus it appears that the Congregational church 
has been since the days of Jonathan Edwards the 
leading representative of the two great forces of 
Intellectuality and Spirituality ; and that it has 
been connected with the greatest movements of the 
time that are to usher in the supreme control of 
the heavens in the affairs of this world. The ques- 
tions now and for the future are, Will that church 
stand by its history and continue to prove itself 
worthy of its great past ?> Will it prove loyal to the 
best inspirations it has had, and the best work it 
has done, and go forward and complete its mission 
in regard to the Kingdom of God? It is nowina 


very important crisis in its career. Its great 
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Beecher family, and its great editors, Beecher, Til- 
ton and Bowen, are in the judgment. That whole 
church, through its triennial councils, through its 
press and its missionary movements, has come of 
late years into a very conspicuous position. What 
is to be its future? Will it let the Beecher-Tilton 
scandal frighten it away from the all-important 
issues of Christian communism and stirpiculture ? 
Will it fail to go forward into the discovery of res- 
urrection spiritualism, and so help to open the 
world to the descent of the New Jerusalem? Will 
it fail to go forward from the teachings of Stuart 
about the Second Coming to the scientific discovery 
of Noyes and Crosby? Will it fail to advance 
from Taylor’s theoretical demonstration of man’s 
ability to cease from sin, to Noyes’s practical dem- 
onstration ot personal salvation from sin? These 
are the great questions which it must now consider 
if it would continue to hold the post of honor 
which was left as its inheritance by Jonathan Ed- 
wards. If the spirit of his manhood, and am- 
bition are still in the church it will not fail. 
tT. LP. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


OuR trap business is still active. Almost any 
thing in the shape of a trap will answer, the old 
trappers say, unless you want to catch something 
in it, in which case the Newhouse Superior is the 
one thing needful. Our orders for the last week 
have been 887 dozen. The silk-factory is also 
having a good run of business. 


OUR two young deer are not content to be alone 
with each other, but evince gieat fondness for hu- 
man society, especially for thatof children. When- 
ever the juveniles go outdoors for sport and ex- 
ercise, the deer attracted by their shouts and 
laughter, are constant companions of their walks 
and plays. The noise and glee of the children 
excite the playful faculty in the deer, and they 
throw off a leaps and capers much 
to the delight of all who see them. The deer 
are fond of bread, crackers, etc., and get many a 
choice bit from the table by the hands of the 
children and others, which help to preserve the 
good feeling, though it began without any such 
provocation. 


series of 


WE cull the following from a late Wallingford 
journal ; 

Mr. NAsH started off the other morning before 
breakfast to salt the sheep which were scattered 
about the hill. He waited near the foot of Mt. Tom 
ind as he sprinkled the salt around, he called to 
the flock; soon the sheep came running to him pell- 
mell down the hill. Foremost of all—but entirely 
forgotten and unseen by Mr. Nash—came the old 
ram with head bent low and with dire intent, bade 
him a sudden good morning. We were reminded 
of Sam Lawson’s story of the ram and the Deacon, 
only this unfeeling animal had without the least 
warning given Mr. Nash a severe and well-directed 
blow on the leg. The force with which the ram 
ran against him was quite terrific, but he 
soon recovered himself, and slowly limped to the 
house. 


OUR FIRE-WARDEN’S MISHAP. 

THE library was still. Several members of the 
family sat in different parts of the room reading 
and writing. Enters our fire-warden, looks about 
in his stately way, and finally selecting a chair and 
a favorite newspaper, puts his herculean frame in a 
sitting posture. All is still again. Nota sound is 
heard but the rustle of papers, the scratching of 
pens, and the squeaking of the fire-warden’s shoes 
as he moves about uneasily in his seat. Tempus 
fugit, “ Rustle” go the newspapers, “scratch” go 











the pens, “squeak” go the fire-warden’s shoes. 
Suddenly, “in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye,” our fire warden standeth erect! Surely, nev- 
er rose he from his chair in so vigorous a manner ! 
From his mouth proceedeth incoherent exclama- 
tions and ejaculations. From the tail of his coat 
proceedeth a big smoke. It is dense. It grows 
denser. It pervadeth the room, and every one 
holdeth “ hisher” nose, and muttereth, ** Sulphur !” 
There is much stir and wonderment. Slowly and 
sadly ye fire-warden examineth the tail of his coat, 
till then clutched frantically in his hands. Behold 
a large hole burnt therein! Mournfully he putteth 
his hands in his pocket and draweth forth and hold- 
eth aloft to the gaze of alla large box of matches 
—grimy and black-—every one exploded ! 

Moral. 1.—Don’t carry matches in a pasteboard 
box in your coat-tail pocket. 

Moral 2.—lf you do, be a fire-warden ; then you 
will only get laughed at. 


ABOUT UMBRELLAS. 


PROBABLY the need of umbrellas was first se 
verely felt by the world at large about the time that 
Noah started on his famous cruise. But the record 
of any patent that may have been taken out for 
one is doubtless irrecoverably lost. Umbrellas 
must have been common and cheap in Babylon, 
for in his panorama of *“ Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” 
Artemas Ward used to explain to his audiences 
that “ Daniel could easily be distinguished from 
the hons by his having a blue cotton umbrella un- 
der his arm.” _The American Cyclopedia says 
that the ancient Greeks used to carry them more 
commonly as sun-shades ; though, of course, they 
must have been handy in a shower. It is undoubt- 
edly a fact, though the Cyc/ofedia neglects to men- 
tion it, that the pernicious habit of borrowing was 
first invented by those heathen Greeks. It is ap- 
palling to think of the number of umbrellas that 
have been borrowed from that time till now—bor- 
rowed and not returned. So when somebody bor- 
rows your umbrella “just for a minute,” without 
asking your leave, and forgets to bring it back, you 
mustn’t be hard on the poor fellow ; it should be 
looked upon as an interesting instance of reversion, 
“crying back,” as cattle-breeders call it. Reflect 
that his folks for the last three thousand years have 
probably done so ; that a man isn’t really to blame 
for an inherited tendency, and then you go and bor- 
row one of somebody else. Of course there is 
now and then an unthinking individual who is apt 
to scold when, having sudden occasion to go out in 
the rain, he finds his neatly-cased, carefully- 
mafked umbrella missing. But scolding is unphilo- 
sophical and unscientific. If the number of bor- 
rowers is largely in excess of the number of lenders, 
ind such little incidents happen too often, you must 
get up a nice umbrella-case, with an ingenious 
system of checks. That’s what we are going to 
have. 


THE GORDIUS OR HATR-WORM. 


How many of us, when children, have heard the 
“wise ones” say that if we took a horse-hair and 
put it into water, it would, in time, change into a 
hair worm? Even the other day one of our little 
boys was seen watching, with commendable pa- 
tience, a bottle of water containing a horse-hair. 
Many a boy has undoubtedly tried this experiment. 
and probably many more will, until the ‘ wise ones” 
learn better and cease misleading the juvenile mind. 

It was long ago settled that the gordius or hair- 
worm has a different origin from the one tradition 
has given it, besides being quite as wonderful. 
Naturalists tell us that the history of this worm 
is not, as yet, fully known It is found commonly 
in brooks and moist places, where it lays its eggs. 
These are taken up by various species of crustacea 
in whose bodies they undergo partial development. 
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From these animals our common black crickets as 
well as grasshoppers, obtain the larve. After 
passing into the cricket, it lives in apparent har- 
mony with its host until it attains a full length, of 
from four to six inches. Though the gordius isa 
true parasitic worm, still it seems to occasion no 
especial inconvenience to the cricket. 

At the proper time the cricket seems to have an 
instinct to get near to water, when the worm leaves 
its abdomen and takes up its abode in the water, 
Soon after, it lays its eggs, which in their turn pass 
through the same dependent existence. 

Prof Agassiz in his * Methods of Study in Na- 
tural History” gives the following account of a 
gordius which he observed. He says: 


When | first saw it. it was coiled up ina close 
roll at the bottom of a bottle filled with fresh water, 
and looked more like a little tangle of black sewing- 
silk than any thing else. Wishing to unwind it, 
that I might examine its entire length, I placed it 
in a large china basin filled with water, and pro- 
ceeded very gently to disentangle its coils, when | 
perceived that the animal had twisted itself around 
a bundle of its eggs, holding them fast in a close 
embrace. In the process of unwinding, the egys 
dropped away and floated to a little distance. Hav- 
ing finally stretched it out to its full length, perhaps 
half a yard, I sat watching to see if this singular 
being that looked like a long black thread in the 
water would give any signs of life. Almost imme- 
diately it moved towards the bundle of eggs, and, 
having reached it, began to sew itself through and 
through the little white mass, passing one end of 
its body through it, as it were, till the eggs were at 
last completely entangled again in an intricate net- 
work of coils. 

It seemed to me almost impossible that this care 
of offspring could be the result of any instinct of 
affection in a creature of so low an organization, 
and | again separated it from the eggs, and placed 
them at a greater distance, when the same action 
was repeated. On trying the experiment a third 
time, the bundle of eggs had become loosened, and 
a few of them dropped off singly into the water. 
The efforts which the animal then made to recover 
the missing ones, winding itself round and round 
them, but failing to bring them into the fold with 
the rest, because they were too small and evaded 
all efforts to secure them when once parted from 
the first little compact mass, convincing me that 
there was a definite purpose in its attempts, and 
that even a being so low in the scale of animal ex- 
istence has some dim consciousness of a relation 
to its offspring. 

I afterwards unwound the mass of eggs, which, 
when coiled up as I first saw it, made a roll of white 
substance about the size of a coffee-bean, and found 
that it consisted of a string of eggs, measuring 
more than twelve feet in length, the eggs being 
held together by some gelatinous substance that 
cemented them and prevented them from falling 
apart. Cutting this string across, and placing a 
small section under the microscope, I counted on 
one surface of such a cut from seventy to seventy- 
five eggs; and, estimating the entire number of 
egys according to the number contained on such a 
surface, I found that there were not less than eight 
millions of eggs in the whole string. 
® . * * * a 

The subsequent adventures of these germs form 
so odd a sequel to their early history, that I will 
add it here. The eggs are hatched in the water, 
the embryos first making their appearance as little 
transparent bodies, moving about by means of ver- 
bratile cilia. Their only appendages are minute 
horns attached to one end of the body. Strange 
to say, their next step in life is to creep into the 
legs of grasshoppers and burrow their way into the 
abdominal cavity of these animals, where they 
undergo their further development as worms, some- 
times growing to be two or three incl:es in length 
before they are freed. When they have grown so 
large that the grasshopper becomes distended by 
the size of its strange inhabitant, it bursts, the 
worm is released, and returns to its aquatic life. 


Since the above account was written, it has been 
pretty well settled, according to Prof. Verrill of 
Yale College, that the embryos do not enter the 
crickets directly, but are received first by various 
species of crustacea, from which the crickets ob- 
tain them; also that the death of the cricket is not 
essential for the liberation of the worm. 

Never until recently have I seen a satisfactory 
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illustration of the facts above recorded. The other 
evening while sitting quietly in my room reading, 
my attention was arrested by a cricket on the floor. 
It remained near a dish into which water was occa- 
sionally dropping from the valve of the steam-coil. 
The insect did not move with its accustomed alac- 
rity when pursued, so that I easily stepped on it. 
It lay on the floor motionless for some time, until | 
observed a hair-worm protruding from its body. 
This | removed, ana put in the dish of water, where 
it at once swam about with the utmost freedom. 
Mr. Bristol, who is a close observer of nature, 
says that while trout-fishing last summer, he had a 
grasshopper on his hook for bait. After fishing a 
short time, he noticed what he at first thought was 
a part of the snell extending below his hook. On 
examination, it proved to be a gordius making its 
escape from the body of the grasshopper. C. A. B. 


THE PHILOSUPHY OF EATING. 


i 

We continue our quotations from Dr. Bellows 
list of nutritious food: 

“Fish, which has all the elements rightly organ- 
ized, and in right proportions to be appropriate 
food, is pleasant to the taste when properly cooked, 
and is gratefully received and quickly digested ; 
but being exposed to a hot sun for a single hour, 
and disorganization or decomposition commencing, 
it becomes disgusting and poisonous. 

“* Phosphorus, which is valuable and necessary 
food for the brain, etc., when organized in fish, peas 
or oat meal, etc., is, when once disorganized, a viru- 
lent poison; and thus in physiology or in ethics, 
‘in keeping the commandments there is great _re- 
ward!’ To obey the simple laws of our being is to 
enjoy eating, and the health, vigor and happiness 
which come from the appropriate exercise of all 
our functions and faculties ; while to seek to en- 
hance our enjoyment by unnatural combinations of 
food, is to clog the appetite, to lose all real enjoy- 
ment in eating, and to burden the system with un- 
told miseries, to be suffered through life and trans- 
mitted to children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. 

“Tf science in farming ts as important as it has 
proved to be, may not science in eating be more im- 
portant? 

“The scientific farmer analyzes his soil, and 
ascertains what elements it contains; then analyzes 
his grains and vegetables, and ascertains what 
elements they require; then analyzes the different 
manures and composts, and ascertains which con- 
tains, in the best combination, the elements to be 
supplied. This gives him an immense advantage 
over the unscientific farmer, who, not knowing the 
requirements of his soil, wastes his con,post by 
using many materials not necessary, and too large 
a supply of elements that may be necessary, while 
many important elements will be omitted altogether. 

“1 propose, upon the same principles, to give an 
analysis of the human system—show the elements 
it contains, and the necessity for their constant 
supply—and then to give an analysis of the food 
which nature has furnished for the supply of these 
necessities ; and I think it can be readily proved 
that as the scientific farmer has advantages in point 
of economy, the scientific eater has not only ad- 
vantages in economy of living, but vastly greater 
advantages in the enjoyment of health and happi- 
ness. And as a matter of economy, it can be 
shown that in all our large cities more than half 
the expense of food is lost by want of adjustment 
of the proportions of requisite elements, just as all 
the expense of guano would be lost on land already 
supplied with phosphorus and ammonia. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

“The human body is composed of the following 

elements, all of which are found also in the food 
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provided by nature, or in air or water, and all must 
be supplied, day by day, or some bad results are 
sure to follow: 
La oz GR, 

Oxygen, a gas, in quantity sufficient to 

occupy a space equal to 750 cubic feet, 111 0 ° 
Hydrogen, a gas, in quantity sufficient 

to occupy 3,000 feet, which, with oxy- 

gen, constitutes water, the weight of 

the two indicating wearly the necessary 

amount of water, : : : . 
Carbon, constituting fat, and used also 

for fuel to create animal! heat, . : a ° 
Nitrogen, which constitutes the basis of 

the muscles and solid tissues, and which 

is supplied by that part of food which 

we shall denominate nitrates, . ; oe ° 
Phosphorus, the physical source of vi- 
tality, and the most important of the 
mineral elements, will represent the 
whole class which we shal! denominate 





phosphates, ; . . ‘ . 1 12 190 
Calcium, the metallic base of lime, which 

is the base of bones, . ‘ ; ‘ s. © ° 
Fluorine, found combined in small quan- 

tities in bones, . ; : . ‘ 6. .2 ° 
Sulphur, . ‘ ‘ . > . » «& 2 210 
Chlorine, constituting, with sodium, com- 

mon salt, found in the bleod, —. : ° 
Sodi::m, the base of all the salts of soda, o 2 116 
Iron, which is supposed to give color to 

the blood, > . ‘ ; : o o 10 
Potassium, the base of all the salts of 

potash, ; ‘ : ‘ , , o Oo 290 
Magnesium, the base of magnesia and 

magnesian salts, ; , . , o Oo 12 
Silicon, the base of silex, which is found 

in the hair, teeth and nails, ’ . ° 6|(CO 2 
The elements of a man weighing 154 lbs, 


“ These fourteen elements, and seventeen com- 
binations of them, are all being consumed every 
day, and therefore, must be supplied in food, or in 
the atmosphere, or in the water. Food may be di- 
vided into three classes. That class which supplies 
the lungs with fuel, and thus furnishes heat to the 
system, and supplies fat or adipose substance, etc., 
we shall call carbonates, carbon being the principal 
element; that which supplies the waste of muscles, 
we shall call nitrates, nitrogen being the principal 
element; and that which supplies the bones, and 
the brain, and the nerves and gives vital power, 
both muscular and mental, we shall call the phos- 
phates,* phosphorus being the principal element. 

“The waste, and consequently the supply of 
these three classes of elements is very different ; 
four times as much carbonaceous food being re- 
quired as nitrogenous, and of the phosphates not 
Alto- 
gether the waste of these principles (of solid mat- 
ter) will average in a man of moderate size, with 
moderate heat, more than one pound in a day, vary- 
ing very much according to the amount of exercise 
These ele- 
ments must all be supplied in vegetable or animal 
food, not one being allowed to become a part of the 
system, unless it has been first organized with other 


more than two per cent. of the carbonates. 


and the temperature in which he lives. 


articles of food, in some vegetable or in water, or 
the atmosphere; but being appropriated by some 
animal, remain organized and adapted to the human 
system, so that animal and vegetable food contain 
the same elements in the same proportions and 
nearly the same chemical combinations, and are 
equally adapted to supply all necessary elements. 

“In animal food, the carbonates are furnished 
in fat. The nitrates, in albumen, fibrin and casein. 
In vegetable food, the carbonates are furnished in 
sugar, starch, and a little fat. The nitrates in glu- 
ten, albumen and casein. 

“ The phosphates, in both animal and vegetable 
food are found inseparably connected with the ni- 
trates, none being found in any of the carbonates, 
and generally in the proportion of from two to 
three per cent. of all the principles in vegetable, 
and from three to five in animal food. 

“The carbonates of both animal and vegetable 
are chemically alike—fat, sugar and starch, all be- 





*The term nitrates, carb s and phosph is not strictly in 
accordance with chemical nomenclature, these terms being generally 
applied to salts only; but no other single word would give an idea of 
the predominant element 
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ing composed of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, and 
in about the same chemical combinations and pro- 
portions. 











“ The nitrates, also albumen, gluten, fibrin and 
casein, are alike in chemical combinations and ele- 
ments, being composed of nitrogen, oxygen, hydro- 

















gen and a little carbon not digestible.” 
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The water-power of Maine, derived from rivers 
and streams, is reported at between 2,000,000 and 








3.000,000 horse-power. The approximate area of 
lakes, ponds and rivers of the State, is placed at 
3,200 square miles, and the area of forests at 21,000 
Maine has 1,568 lakes more in 
proportion to its size, than any other country on the 
vlobe, with few exceptions, and 1,229,200,000,000 
cubic feet of water is annually delivered by her 































































square miles. 


rivers. 


The Commissioner of Customs of the United 
States, says American tourists returning from Eu- 
fope during the year ending June 30, 1872, 
ed 36,830, and each person brought on an 


number- 
average, 
seven trunks filled with dutiable goods, claimed to 
We have then 
an aggreyvate of 257,810 trunks filled with articles 
claimed as duty free, representing on a valuation of 


be personal baggage, not dutiable. 


“soo each, the enormous sum of $128,905,000. 


It is said that probably 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 
codfish are taken from the sea annually around the 
But as each cod that is 
left. yields from 3,500,000 to 8,000,000 eggs each 


shores of Newfoundland. 


season, folks who are fond of codfish and cream 
need be under no apprehension in regard to that 
The naturalist Buffon cal- 
culated that if a single pair of herrings were left to 


delicacy running short. 


multiply undisturbed for twenty years, they would 
yield a bulk of fish equal to the globe on which we 
live. But the cod far surpasses the herring in 


fecundity. 


The default of American railway companies in 
their interest payments, has swollen to a huge 
amount in the last two years. The aggregate of 
railroad bonds on which the payment of interest 
has been suspended, is $335,295,668, which is 
nearly eighteen per cent. of the whole bonded debt 
The total number 
of these defaults is eighty-eight, and most of them 
have occurred since the panic of September, 1873. 

The total cost of the N. Y. and Oswego Midland 
R. R. and equipments, as certified to in the report 
of the State engineer for 1872, was $18,496, 368,31. 
The report of the receivers shows that in the first 


of the railroads of this country 


seven months of their management, the receipts of 
the road were $613,188,04, and the running ex- 
penses $831,550.52, being an actual loss in seven 
months of $218,362,18. In four months there had 
heen a falling off in the earnings of the road as 
compared with its earnings for the same four 
months of the previous year, of $55.054, or nearly 
sixteen per cent. The net loss per mile of road 
operated (aside from default on interest), in 1874, is 
#40,27. 


THE NEWS 


A tract of 100,000 acres of land extending fifty miles 
between the Cottonwood and Little Arkansas Rivers in 
Kansas has been sold to a colony of Russian Menno- 
The 





nites who arrived in this country in September. 
colony numbers 2,500 persons, 


Every one of the employees of the New Jersey Cen- 
tral Railroad was given.a turkey by Superintendent 
Ricker, on Thanksgiving: day. 

Mayor Havemeyer, of New York city, fell dead in 
his office in the City Hall on Monday last. The cause 
ot his death was valvular disease of the heart. He was 
a man of very full habit and had been for some time 
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troubled with dispepsia and flatulency. Mr. Vance will 


be Mayor for the next thirty days. 

The ‘longshoremen’s strike in New York and Jersey 
City has now continued over three weeks, with but little 
inconvenience to the owners of steamship lines. The 
strikers are discouraged and are trying to settle with the 
companies and get back into their old places on the 
new terms offered. 

S. C. Campbell the well-known singer, died in Chi- 
cago on Thanksgiving day, at the age of forty-five years. 

The National 
some time past refused to take risks in Chicago, on ac- 
count of the bad condition of the city in regard to build- 


Board of Fire Underwriters has for 


This action roused the 
city authorities to improve the conditions. 


ing laws, water supplies, etc. 
A committee 
from the National Board has lately visited Chicago, and 
reports that so many improvements are now in progress 
that the companies may profitably resume their risks. 

Mr. Gladstone’s new pamphlet is selling very rapidly 
in England, 16,000 copies having been disposed of in 
the first five days after the publication. 

A recent article inthe London Sfectator points out 
that the oyster beds of France avd England have, in 
spite of artificial propagation, been practically exhausted. 

King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Islands, has arrived 
at San Francisco on his way to Washington. He says 
he comes merely to visit the President of the United 
States. 

The Benchers of Gray’s Inn, London, have disbarred 
The 
Lord High Chancellor, Lord Cairns, has also removed 
his name from the list of Queen’s Counsel. 


Dr. Kenealy, counsel for the Tichborne claimant. 


An effort was made last week to liberate Wm. M. 
Tweed who has now been in prison a year. It was 
claimed that the Court which sentenced him exceeded 
its jurisdiction, A writ of habeas corpus had been is- 
sued, and the case came before Judge Barrett, who 


quashed the writ and remanded the prisoner. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
CCORDING to a custom we have followed 
for several years, we hereby give notice to all 
our subscribers that those wishing the CiRCULAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1875, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 

The new Postal law requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CIRCULAR after January Ist. This 
will increase the expenses to us unless our subscri- 
bers send with their subscriptions some small 
amounts to meet it. Undoubtedly every one will 
be able and willing to do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CincULAK /veedy, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from needless 
expense which might otherwise be caused by send- 
ing the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
ing the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CIRCULAR, now or at 


any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 


may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 


of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


Home-Tatks, dy ohn Humphrey Noyes. A 


duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages 
with the above title is now in’ preparation and 
will be published the early part of next year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-T'wist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
saie by the Oneida Communuty. 
Address, Oneitpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS, 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] 


Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and ‘Testing the Strength of Manu- 
facture! Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
{llustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


-PUBLICATIONS. 
{Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 


phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
‘Third 
215 pp. 8vo. 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. 
edition : New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50 


with 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,”’ ** Spirit 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 


Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Ffohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Vale Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon.and his 


Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘'RuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


They 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board ro by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.09 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








